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not too warm or strait clothing, especially the head and
feet kept cold, and the feet often used to cold water and
exposed to wet'

Such are the most characteristic features of Locke's
principles of education. Whether his treatise is much
read now or not, there can be no doubt that it was at
one time popular in England, and many of the precepts
which he was thejirst to suggest have become tradi-
tional in practice. Its sound common sense and good
judgment would make it particularly acceptable to the
English mind, and, with the exception of Milton's trac-
tate on education, which would seem visionary to the
superficial reader, it is one of the few works of import-
ance on education which appeared in England until the
essays of Mr. Spencer. As we have before said, there
can be little doubt that it has at some time or other
had a considerable influence on the system of our
public schools. But there are some portions of it,
extremely valuable, concerned with subjects on which
Locke was well qualified to speak, which have been un-
accountably neglected. Among these are his strong con-
demnation of Latin themes^nd verses, and of the practice
of saying by heart. ' By all means obtain if you can that
[your son] be not employed in making Latin themes and
declamations, and least of all verses of any kind/ ' Do
but consider what it is in making a theme that a young
lad is employed about; it is to make a speech on some
Latin saying, as Omnia mncit amor, or Non licet in bello
bisfeccare, &c. And here the poor lad who wants know-
ledge of these things he is to speak of, which is to be
had only from time and observation, must set his inven-
tion on the rack to say something where.he knows
nothing, which is a sort of Egyptian tyranny to bid
them make bricks who have not yet any of the materials
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